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ABSTRACT , . .. .. 

This paper describes Swedish higher education, its 

place in the overall education system, enrollments, standards, 

graduate education, teachers, and organization. A brief history of 

the system focuses on reforms since the 1950s that have dramatically 

changed all of education in Sweden. Data on enrollment show that 35 

percent of young people attend higher education within 5 years of 

completing secondary education. Discussion of entrance requirements 

describes general admission requirements and in some cases special 

admissions requirements particular to specific types of institutions. 

The organization of study in 100 general study programs established 

by Parliament and the grading system are explained. A section on 

college faculty covers three categories: (1) professors, with some 

teaching commitments but primarily engaged in research; (2) senior 

lecturers; and (3) lecturers. A section on overall organization 

describes governance through the National Board of Universities and 

Colleges which is charged with promoting compliance with the goals 

and guidelines defined by government, institutions of higher 

education as central government agencies, student financial 

assistance from the central government, and the role of the student 

union, a type of "trade union" providing representation and extensive 

services such as housing and health and medical services. (JB) 
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Higher Education 

The Swedish educational system has under- 
gone a continuing series of transformations 
since the 1950s. A nine-year comprehen- 
sive compulsory school and an upper sec- 
ondary school which integrates theoretical 
and vocational study programs have gone 
into operation. Adult education has been 
expanded and in 1977 a far-reaching reform 
of the higher education system took place. 
It involved the creation of a single and co- 
herent system for all types of post-second- 
ary education, the decentralization of deci- 
sion-making, broadened admission policies 
for higher education, better geographic dis- 
tribution of educational programs, the crea- 
tion of recurrent educational opportunities 
and new measures to strengthen links be- 
tween post-secondary education and research 
and create closer ties between education and 
other areas of society. 

The new Swedish collective name for 
higher education, hogskola. encompasses not 
only traditional university studies but also 
those at the various professional colleges 
and a number of programs previously taught 
within the upper secondary school system. 
Most of the programs included in the broad- 
ened definition^of higher education are un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Science. In addition, there arc a 
number of programs under the purview of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Those respon- 
sible for the higher education system are 
the central government, the county councils 
and some municipalities. Local government- 
operated higher education consists of the 
programs once administered as part of the 
upper secondary school, but which have now 
been transferred to the higher education 
system: most of these programs involve health 
care training. 

An important part of the higher education 
system is research. (See Fact Sheet FS 24, 
Research Planning and Organization.) Prac- 
tically all higher education research is inte- 
grated with and founded on close, local co- 
operation with the undergraduate and post- 
graduate study programs of the educational 
establishment concerned. This applies both 
to basic research at higher education insti- 
tutions and to what is known as sectorial 
(i.e. externally funded) research. 

In the university cities (Stockholm, Upp- 
sala, Linkopine, Lund, Goteborg and Umea) 
and in Lulca, higher education institutions 
have permanent resources for research and 
research training. In addition, the aim is for 
non-research institutions also to have some 
form of research link. For this reason, con- 
tact is maintained in various ways between 
research and these institutions, e.g. through 
lectures given by researchers. Special cen- 
tral government grants arc available for re- 
search links of this kind. 



Enrollments 

Slightly more than 35% of young persons 
in Sweden go on to higher education within 
five years after completion of their upper 
secondary schooling. About 65% of those 
opting for 3- and 4-year lines of upper sec- 
ondary school enroll for higher education. 
First-time enrollments every year total about 
45.000. 

Apart from all the students coming straight 
from school, the post-secondary student 
population includes a large proportion ot 



in Sweden 

mature students, i.e. students who have pre- 
viously acquired various amounts of work 
experience. 

To make it easier for students who have 
regular jobs to take advantage of educational 
opportunities, single-subject courses (see 
below) are often given in the evenings and 
on a part-time basis. About 15% of these 
courses are given in the form of "distance 
teaching," which is carried out mainly by 
correspondence. This type of study allows a 
person to take most of a course at home, 
traveling to a town with an institution of 
higher education only occasionally for sem- 
inars and examinations. 

In 1989/90, the number of students en- 
rolled for undergraduate studies (including 
single-subject courses) was about 191,000 
(58% women) and for postgraduate studies 
about 14,000 (33% women) making a total 
of about 205,000 (full-time and part-time 
students). 

Entrance requirements and 
admissions 

To be admitted to higher education programs 
in Sweden, a student must first fulfill the 
general admission requirements which are 
common to all study programs, and then meet 
the special admission requirements which 
may be imposed on applicants to a particu- 
lar study program or course. 

The general admission requirements are 
completion of at least a two-year program 
at an upper secondary school or another equiv- 
alent course within'the Swedish educational 
svstem, for example at a folk high school 
(residential adult school), plus a knowledge 
of the Swedish and English languages equiva- 
lent to at least two years at upper secondary 
school. A person can also fulfill these require- 
ments by being at least 25 years old, having 
a record of at least four years of work expe- 
rience, and possessing a knowledge of Eng- 
lish equivalent to two years at upper sec- 
ondary school. 

To enter most study programs and courses, 
a person must also fulfill special admission 
requirements, i.e. a student must have up- 
per secondary-lcve! knowledge of the par- 
ticular subjects essential to that study pro- 
gram or course. 

Special rules exist for determining which 
applicants with foreign educational back- 
grounds fulfill the general admission require- 
ments. A student must have completed the 
equivalent of at least a two-year program at 
an upper secondary school. He also has to 
meet certain requirements concerning knowl- 
edge of Swedish and English. This category 
of student must also fulfill the appropriate 
special admission requirements. A visiting 
student must have a residence permit be- 
fore leaving for Sweden. In addition, he or 
she must be admitted to a preparatory course 
in Swedish (which takes one year to com- 
plete) as well as to the program chosen. It is 
compulsory for the student to have learnt 
English before coming to Sweden. At present 
there arc 300 places available for visiting 
students. 

If the number of applicants to a study 
program exceeds the number of available 
places, a selection is made from among 
qualified applicants. For a proportion of 
places (the actual proportions will vary from 
one study program to another, partly de- 
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pending on the recruitment situation) selec- 
tion is based on school marks only. Selec- 
tion for another proportion of the places 
available is based on results in the univer- 
sity standard aptitude test. Credits for work 
experience may be added to this test result. 
At least one third of the available places is 
reserved for each method of selection, i.e. 
school marks and the aptitude test. Apart 
from these two formal selection procedures, 
a limited number of students are admitted 
following an informal, individual assessment 
of their qualifications. 

Opportunities for admission are to be equal 
regardless of nationality and of the country 
in which an applicant's secondary educa- 
tion was received. This means that immi- 
grants, refugees, students from other Nor- 
dic countries and Swedish students with 
foreign qualifications will have the same 
chances of admission as those with Swed- 
ish upper secondary qualifications. Special 
rules apply to visiting students. 

These rules apply to most study programs. 
Special procedures, however, apply to a num- 
ber of programs, mainly in the humanities. 

Selection to single-subject courses is made 
in different ways depending on the type of 
course, recruitment situation, etc. It is up to 
the individual university/university college 
to decide upon the selection procedure to be 
adopted. 



The structure of study programs 

A major portion of Swedish undergraduate 
education is organized into about 100 gen- 
eral study programs established by Parlia- 
ment. These specializations qr full-degree 
programs vary in length from 1 to 5 1/2 
years. Each program consists of courses 
varying in length. Instruction in these gen- 
eral study programs is designed to meet 
vocational training requirements of a per- 
manent and general nature. Each program 
may be classified within one of the follow- 
ing five vocational training sectors: 1 ) tech- 
nical 2) administrative, economic and so- 
cial work, 3) health. 4) teaching, and 5) 
information, communication and cultural. 

When Parliament decides which general 
study programs are to exist, it also specifies 
the length and major aims of each program. 
In addition. Parliament establishes an eco- 
nomic framework. All this is based on Gov- 
ernment proposals. 

For each general study program there is a 
general curriculum describing its organiza- 
tion and structure, duration, admission re- 
quirements and so on. This forms the basis 
of a local curriculum and syllabi, contain- 
ing more detailed provisions. 

"Universities and university colleges also 
establish local study programs on their own 
initiative. These, like the general study pro- 
grams, vary in duration. The purpose of the 
local study programs is to harness local 
resources and cater to the educational needs 
and preferences of a locality or region. 

Local study programs often provide unique 
specialties. Experimental interdisciplinary 
combinations, e.g. science and economics, 
are not uncommon. 

Practical circumstances permitting, an 
individual study program can be set up if 
one or more students find that the existing 
amenities of a higher education institution 
do not meet their requirements. 



The age distribution of students in 
undergraduate education, 1989/90 



The number of students In 1989/90 was 205,000 (full-time and part-time students). 
These were distributed In the following way (round numbers): 



Age group 



% 



Through 24 
25-34 
35 and up 



45 
33 
22 
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There arc also single-subject courses* es- 
tablished by the governing board of each 
institution of higher education. A single- 
subject course may be one of the courses 
included in a study program, which can also 
be taken separately. There are also single- 
subject courses unconnected with any full 
study program. These arc mainly intended 
as subsequent or further education. They arc 
heavily subsidized as a means of supporting 
recurrent education ai post-secondary level. 

Short-cycle technical-vocational (YTH) 
studies arc a special form of higher educa- 
tion in Sweden. The aim of these programs 
is to provide instruction on a post-second- 
ary level in areas that so far have entirely 
lacked such training. The courses deal pri- 
marily with technical fields, for example the 
steel industry. To be admitted, a student must 
have worked a number of years in the ap- 
propriate industry. Formal school qualifica- 
tions arc considered less relevant. 

SEK 1 (Swedish krona) - USD 0.17 or GBP 0.10 
(approximately). 



Number of 
students 



Full-time 
equivalents 



% women 



Undergraduate studies, 
including focal study programs 
Education for technical professions 
Education for administrative, economic 
and social work professions 
Education for health professions 
Education for teaching professions 
Education for information, communica- 
tion and cultural professions 
Single-subject courses 

Postgraduate studies 



36.000 


28.000 


23 


37.000 


28.000 


55 


27.000 


22.000 


80 


21.000 


17,000 


82 


6.000 


5.000 


68 


64.000 


34.000 


61 


14.000 


10,000 


33 



Points and marks 

The scope of a given study program is 
measured using a point system. One point is 
equivalent to one week of full-time study. 
One academic year thus consists of 40 points, 
and the year is divided into two terms. 

Marks are generally given on a three-level 
scale: Fail, Pass and Pass with Distinction. 
A number of courses use, however, only a 
two-level scale. 

After completion of studies, the student 
receives a diploma. Where these studies have 
comprised a full studv program, the diploma 
will indicate the name of the degree earned. 
All such names include the Swedish word 
cxamen (degree), regardless of the time re- 
quired to complete The study program. The 
name of the degree also indicates the field 
of studies or the occupation involved, e.g. 
Master of Laws or University Certificate in 
Operating Room Nursing. 



Postgraduate education 

Postgraduate education is given at the univer- 
sities, the Royal Institute of Technology in 
Stockholm, the Karolinska Institute, the 
Stockholm Institute of Education, the Stock- 
holm School of Economics, Chalmers Uni- 
versity of Technology and Lulca University 
College and Institute of Technology. 

The Swedish system of postgraduate and 
research education is based on the principle 
that a person's studies following the first 
degree should be systematically planned. A 
graduate stuaent should take a number of 
courses and also write a doctoral disserta- 
tion. It should normally be possible to com- 
plete one's postgraduate studies within four 
years if studying full-time. Each student is 
entitled to individual supervision. The dis- 
sertation, which is the most important part 
of a postgraduate program, is defended in 
public and receives either a Pass or Fail mark. 
It may be published either as a monograph 
or as a so-called composite dissertation, 
consisting of a number of research papers 
and a summary. If a graduate student passes 
the necessary courses and the dissertation is 
accepted, he or she receives the doctorate. 

During the last few years the former de- 
gree of licentiate, a research degree with a 
shorter qualifying period (normally 2-2 1/2 
years), has been reintroduced in several fac- 
ulty sectors. 



A student must meet both general and 
special admission requirements to be accepted 
for postgraduate studies. The general require- 
ment has been set at 80 points, i.e. two years 
of full-time study. This means that most 
general study programs will qualify a stu- 
dent for postgraduate studies. The special 
requirements include previous knowledge 
of one or more of the relevant subjects or 
the need to have other experience. More- 
over, the department concerned and its re- 
search advisers judge the student's fitness 
and ability to complete postgraduate stud- 
ies. 

In some fields there are also training pro- 
grams that assume previous undergraduate 
education but arc not research training. 
Examples of such advanced training courses 
are specialist training for nurses and train- 
ing for remedial teachers. 

Teachers 

One of the aims of the 1977 higher educa- 
tion reform was for teachers to act more as 
intermediaries between undergraduate studies 
and research. Thus in 1986 the structure of 
higher education teaching appointments was 
completely revised. The basic idea is for 
duties of different kinds-teaching, research, 
personal study, educational counseling and 
administration-to be included in one and 
the same appointment. What used to be a 
plethora of different appointments has now 
been reduced to three categories: professors, 
who have some teaching commitments but 
are engaged chiefly in research; senior lec- 
turers (hogskolelektorer); and lecturers 
(hogskoleadjunkter). To qualify for a posi- 
tion as a senior lecturer a person must have 
a doctorate or the equivalent background. 
He or she is supposed to be active in both 
research and teaching. For a post as lec- 
turer no doctorate is required. The main task 
for this latter category will be undergradu- 
ate instruction. 

One of the innovations introduced by the 
new structure of appointments is that teaching 
proficiency displayed during undergraduate 
instruction has also been made a criterion 
of professorial appointments, Another is that 
the prefekt (see below) has been given wider 
responsibilities as "Director of Operations" 
in charge of finance and long-range plan- 
ning. This latter change reflects a bid for 
decentralization and greater cost-awareness. 



Economic resources, intake 
capacity and location of programs 

The factors which determine how many stu- 
dents can be offered places in the higher 
education system are society's needs for a 
trained labor force and the individual de- 
sires and needs of students. The ultimately 
decisive factor is what resources the public 
sector considers possible to allot for higher 
education, in competition with other public 
programs. 

A fundamental principle in appropriating 
funds is that each of the various institutions 
of higher education should, to the greatest 
possible extent, decide how to use these funds 
to fulfill the goals that have been established. 
Another basic principle is that appropria- 
tions for undergraduate education are kept 
separate from funds for research and post- 
graduate education. This planning principle 
does not prevent undergraduate, postgradu- 
ate and research programs from being linked 
together in their day-to-day operations. 

The following section describes conditions 
prevailing within the portion of the higher 
education system run by central government 
authorities. Higher education institutions 
operated by county councils and municipali- 
ties receive central government subsidies. 
Each county council or municipal govern- 
ment is responsible for the remaining costs. 
It should be added that county councils and 
municipalities are entitled to levy local taxes. 

Institutions of higher education are cen- 
tral government agencies, which submit 
annual budget proposals for their operating 
funds. In January each year the Government 
presems its overall central government budget 
bill to Parliament, which then decides what 
money will be appropriated for the fiscal 
year beginning that July. Funds for educa- 
tion and research are placed at the direct 
disposal of the institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Only in exceptional cases does the 
Government specify in detail how the money 
should be used. 

Parliament decides each year on how many 
places there arc to be in higher education. 
There are two different ways of indicating 
how many students will be accepted at the 
institutions. A number of study programs 
have restricted admission (numerus clausus). 
These include studies at medical schools and 
engineering colleges, for which Parliament 
decides the number of admissions on the 
basis of Government recommendations. The 
universities and professional colleges may 
make small adjustments in the number of 
students they admit. The number in other 
study programs is set as follows: Parliament, 
on the basis of a Government recommenda- 
tion, appropriates funds for a group of study 
programs at a given institution, indicating a 
planned number of admissions for each pro- 
gram. In these cases the institution itself 
decides what maximum figures to impose 
for admission to each study program. Ex- 
amples of such programs arc economics, law 
and religious studies. 

There are permanent facilities for central 
government-operated higher education pro- 
grams at 24 locations in Sweden, from Lulea 
in the north to Lund/Malmo in the south. As 
mentioned previously, higher education 
institutions in seven of these towns have 
permanent resources for research and post- 
graduate education. 

The central government appropriations 
for universities and university colleges totaled 
SEK 11,400 million for the fiscal year 
1989/90. Of these. 5,120 million went to 



undergraduate education, 3,600 million to 
research and postgraduate education. 2,000 
million to premises and 680 million to other 
purposes. 

The organizational structure of 
Swedish higher education 

The National Board of Universities and 
Colleges (Universitets- och hogskoleambetet. 
UHA), headed by the Chancellor of the 
Swedish Universities and Colleges, is the 
central authority for higher education, charged 
with promoting compliance with the goals 
and guidelines defined by Parliament for 
higher education within the domain of the 
Ministry of Education and Science. It has 
the task of following up, evaluating and super- 
vising activities in the higher education sector. 
It is also responsible for admission to gen- 
eral study programs. The Board will be re- 
placed in July 1992 by two new agencies: a 
secretariat for evaluation and quality con- 
trol, and an organization responsible for ser- 
vices to the universities and the general public. 

Higher education programs under the ju- 
risdiction of the Ministry of Agriculture are 
organized in a somewhat different fashion. 
The Swedish University of Agricultural 
Sciences carries out teaching, research and 
development work. Its board of governors 
functions both as an executive body for the 
institution and as a government agency di- 
rectly under the Government. The Univer- 
sity of Agricultural Sciences consists of three 
faculties. For undergraduate education there 
are a number of program committees. 

In addition to their undergraduate educa- 
tion, the university colleges frequently of- 
fer shorter programs, e.g. economics or tech- 
nical subjects, catering for particular edu- 
cational requirements in the region concerned. 
In this way the university colleges have come 
to play an important pan in the economic 
life of their surrounding communities. 

In Sweden all institutions of higher edu- 
cation are central government agencies (with 
the exception of the Stockholm School of 
Economics, which is run by a private foun- 
dation, with substantial central government 
support). Their employees arc national civil 
servants, and their students pay no tuition 
lees. 

At present there are 35 institutions of 
higher education in Sweden, with the high- 
est body in each being the governing board 
(senate or council). This board consists of 
1 ) the rector of the institution (vice chan- 
cellor or college president), 2) six repre- 
sentatives of public interests, 3) two repre- 
sentatives of activities within the board's field 
of activities. Two student representatives are 
entitled to sit on the board. Those members 
representing public interests and the activi- 
ties are appointed by the Government. Most 
members within the former group represent 
political parties: members are also drawn 
from other sectors, such as economic and 
cultural life. The governing board has over- 
all responsibility for all operations within 
the institution, e.g. economic administration 
and planning, personnel matters and the like. 
The higher education reform of 1977 in- 
volved a decentralization of decision-mak- 
ing rights on many issues, not least to the 
governing boards of the individual institu- 
tions. The chief representative of each insti- 
tution is the rector, appointed by the Gov- 
ernment on the basis of recommendations 
by the institution's governing board. At larger 
institutions of higher education, where both 
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teaching and research are pursued, there is 
also an administrative director, appointed 
by the Government. 

The smallest working unit within the higher 
education system is the department. It ei- 
ther provides undergraduate education alone 
or else combines undergraduate and post- 
graduate education with research. A depart- 
ment is headed by a board including repre- 
sentatives of all categories of people active 
in the department. The head of the board is 
called the chairman iprefekt). In some cases, 
a department may be run by a chairman and 
have no board. The governing board of each 
institution of higher education decides what 
departments will exist. 

For undergraduate education, there arc 
program committees. Such a committee exists 
for each of the general study programs taught 
at a given location, for a group of general 
study programs, or for all programs within 
a vocational training sector. The program 
committee decides how a program of in- 
struction is to be organized and implemented. 
One third of the committee consists of out- 
side representatives of the appropriate oc- 
cupational categories. There may also be 
representatives of technical and administra- 
tive staff at the institution. 

Postgraduate education and research are 
organized into faculties. There are two bod- 
ies within each faculty: a faculty assembly 
and a faculty board. The faculty assembly, 
which is essentially a consultative body, 
consists of all holders of professorships in 
the subject areas covered by that faculty and 
of holders of posts as teachers with a doc- 
torate. The faculty board, on the other hand, 
makes decisions on matters concerning re- 
quests for and distribution of funds, plan- 
ning of postgraduate education, etc. The board 
consists of about ten members: representa- 
tives of the researchers/teachers, the employ- 
ees and the students, with the first category 
in the majority. On the board may also sit a 
representative of public interests and of re- 
search and development work outside the 
higher education system. 



The uniform organization adopted for tho 
management of higher education institu- 
tions in the 1977 reform was modified in a 
resolution passed by Parliament in 1984, 
aimed partly at adapting planning and man- 
agement to local needs and at improving 
the co-ordination of undergraduate studies 
and research. For example, the institutions 
of higher education are now entitled to set 
up joint program committees and faculty 
boards, the intention being that this arrange- 
ment will make the organizational structure 
more flexible. 

Financial aid to students 

A fundamental principle in Swedish higher 
education is that all students who need help 
to finance their studies should receive as- 
sistance from the central government for this 
purpose. This aid takes the form of student 
grants and loans, collectively described as 
"post-secondary study assistance." To re- 
ceive such assistance, a student must fulfill 
certain requirements. For example, the grants 
and loans are means-tested and may be re- 
duced depending on the student's own in- 
come. But in deciding the amount of study 
assistance to be paid, no account is taken of 
the economic situation of the student's par- 
ents or spouse. A person aged 45 or over 
cannot, as a rule, receive study assistance. 
In general a person may receive study as- 
sistance for a maximum of twelve terms (six 
years); exceptions can be made, for instance 
in the case of graduate students. To con- 
tinue receiving study assistance, a person 
must show acceptable scholastic achieve- 
ment. Foreign students not permanently 
domiciled in Sweden are not eligible to re- 
ceive study assistance. 

Study assistance consists of a non-repay- 
able grant plus a larger repayable loan. A 
rate of interest equalling half the State deposit 
rate is charged on the loan portion. The 
principal grows with rising consumer prices 
or in accordance with the Government's 
decision. The non-repayable grant is about 
30% of the total amount and, like the loan 
portion, is geared to the movement of prices. 
The grant portion currently totals SEK 1 7,200 
for a nine-month academic year. During 199 1 
the repayable loan portion was SEK40,800. 

Repayment of the study loan begins not 
less than six months after the final receipt 



of study assistance. Instalments are income- 
related, the rule being repayment at a rate 
of 4% of annual income. "Tie rate of inter- 
est is fixed by the Government for one year 
at a time. Interest payments are not tax-de- 
ductible. 

Students receiving central government 
study assistance, employment training grants 
or postgraduate fellowships can obtain a 
respite from payments for the duration of 
their studies. Instalments can also be reduced 
if income has declined substantially in rela- 
tion to the income on which the annual in- 
stalment was based or if there are other 
compelling circumstances. Student loans are 
written off at death and at age 65. 

Postgraduate studies are financed out of 
the research appropriation to which each 
university faculty is entitled. In all, SEK 
410 million were appropriated for this pur- 
pose during the fiscal year 1989/90. 

The faculty board can decide to spend 
the money either on posts for postgraduate 
studies or on fellowships, both running for 
four years. A fellowship can also be divided 
between two graduate students. A student 
who has succeeded in obtaining a post must 
concentrate on his or her research sr :es 
but can to some extent combine it with teach- 
ing or other types of work. The fellowship- 
holder may combine the research studies 
with a job on a research project or a part- 
time job as a teaching or administrative as- 
sistant. About one third of the graduate stu- 
dents in Sweden have now posts or fellow- 
ships for postgraduate studies. 

Another, comparatively common way to 
finance postgraduate studies is to combine 
one's studies with a job on a research project 
funded by one of the national research coun- 
cils or some other outside body. 

Students in technical-vocational (YTH) 
programs receive a particularly advantageous 
form of financing known as adult study 
assistance. The purpose of this aid is to com- 
pensate for loss of income on the part of a 
person who has taken a leave of absence 
from a job in order to study. Adult study 
assistance consists of a taxable outright grant, 
plus a smaller repayable study loan. 

Student unions 

Students at Swedish universities and uni- 
versity colleges are required to become 



members of a student union. At each insti- 
tution of higher education there are one or 
more such organizations, They function as 
"trade unions'* on behalf of students and, 
among other things, nominate student rep- 
resentatives to the various governing bodies 
in the higher education system. They are 
also responsible for a considerable share of 
so-called indirect student welfare services. 
To finance its activities, each union is en- 
titled to levy membership fees. 

Most of the local student unions are mem- 
bers of the National Association of Student 
Unions, which thus indirectly encompasses 
about 150,000 students. 

Health and medical care services for stu- 
dents in central government-operated higher 
education are administered by the students' 
own organizations. In places where there is 
a special student health center, there are 
doctors and other paid staff. The student health 
centers are primarily concerned with pre- 
ventive health care. They are not intended 
to replace the ordinary medical service that 
every citizen is entitled to. Rather, the stu- 
dent health centers are intended to comple- 
ment this service in the special higher edu- 
cation environment. Student organizations 
also operate physical fitness programs. Both 
these services are financed by the central 
government and by the students »hemselves. 
Health care for students in local government- 
operated higher education is organized like 
the school health service. 

It is the duty of higher education institu- 
tions to make any necessary modifications 
for the benefit of disabled students and to 
bear the expense involved, insofar as fund- 
ing is not available from any other author- 
ity. 

Over the past decades, the student organi- 
zations have built and administered a large 
number of student residence halls with the 
help of central government loans on favorable 
terms. The proportion of students living in 
these buildings varies from 10 to 40% in 
different university and university college 
towns. According to a parliamentary deci- 
sion in the early 1970s, no new residence 
halls especially for students are to be built 
in Sweden. Instead students will be integrated 
into other types of housing. The existing 
student residence halls are expected eventu- 
ally to be transferred to municipal non-profit 
housing corporations. 
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This fact sheet is published by the Swedish 
Institute as part of the Swedish information 
service abroad and is intended to be used 
for reference purposes. It may be freely 
used in preparing articles, speeches, broad- 
casts, etc. No acknowledgement is neces- 
sary. Please note the date of publication. 



For further information please contact: 

The Swedish Embassy or Consulate in your country 

(in the U.S.: The Swedish Information Service. 

One Dag Hammarskj6ld Plaza, New York, NY 10017-2201) 

THE SWEDISH INSTITUTE, Box 7434, S-103 91 Stockholm, Sweden 
Office: Sverigehuset (Sweden House), KungstradgArden, Stockholm 



